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THE SCHOOL PUBLIC-RELA- 


TIONS PROGRAM 


Many people today are asking what should be 
included in a sound program of school publie 
relatigns. Should a school system have a spe- 
cial official to administer its public-relations pro- 
gram? If so, what should be his relation to the 
board, the superintendent, the principals, and 
the teachers? Should he devote his major 
efforts to internal or external public-relations 
problems? 

Following is an outline which attempts to an- 
swer the above and other questions about a pro- 
gram of school publie relations. It has been 
developed for one of the large school systems in 
the nation. The principles and procedures it 
presents are applicable, it is thought, to any 
school system large enough to employ a super- 
intendent and one or more assistant superin- 
tendents. 

The purpose of the proposed program, as out- 
lined, is to win and hold the good will and sup- 
port of the people of the community in which 
it is located. It is intended to meet and deal 
adequately with the immediate public-relations 
problems of the system, and, at the same time, 
project a long-term public-relations plan to in- 
sure tranquility in the system’s future relations 
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with the public. The two operations ean be 
earried forward simultaneously. 

The program takes into account the school 
system as a going concern. It attempts to be 
realistic by allowing for both strong and weak 
features. Sound principles and philosophy are 
considered, but only in relation to meeting and 
solving the practical problems involved. 

The program is organized, first, to deal with 
internal public-relations needs: the functions 
and goals of the board, the superintendent, the 
principals, and the teachers, and their inter- 
relationships; and, second, with external needs: 
the more important publics which affect the 
schools and procedures for carrying on success- 
ful relations with these publics. 

Precedent to all other activities, the outline 
ealls for a survey to develop necessary facts 
As little 
guesswork as possible should be allowed to creep 


upon which to build the program. 
into plan-making. Moreover, as full co-opera- 
tion as possible should be secured in the begin- 
ning from the superintendent’s staff, the prin- 


cipals, teachers, and important citizens of the 


community in developing and launching the pro- 
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This ean be done most effectively through 


irvey. 
It would be well to consider setting up a spe- 


ial committee, with representatives from varl- 


important elements in the community, such 


clubs, the chamber of commeree, indus 


trade organizations, national, 


county governments, labor and man 


agement groups, social-service organizations, 


parent-teacher associations, religious and fra- 


ternal bodies, ete., to work with the school sys- 


tem. This could be a discussion and advisory 


ithout authority to act; 1n no sense 


al body. 
suveested that inside the system the fol 


taken by the board, the super 


t¢ ps he 


intendent, the pring ipals, and the teachers: 


1 sound public-relations policy for 
em 
a the public-relations function in the 
tendent’s office. 
1 program submitted by the superin 
tendent. 
1. Give steady and effective official support to 
this program, 
The Super dent: 
l. With aid of the staff and the principals, 
develop al 


board 


2. Seleet or 


public-relations program for submission 
to the 
appoint a staff member, of grade not 
less than an assistant to the superintendent, to ad- 
minister and execute the program. (This staff ex- 
ecutive need not be publicly labeled as the publie- 
relations man for the school system.) 

3. Organize the school system, building by build- 
ing, through the principals, to work with the public- 
relations staff executive. 

4, Provide the co-operation and necessary facili 
ties in the superintendent’s office to enable the 
public-relations staff executive to carry on his work 
effectively. 

The Principal: 
1. Make 


SChool 


publie relations a econeern of the 


for the teachers, pupils, parents, and mem- 


major 


bers of the community. 


2. Cultivate in the teachers the attitude and habit 
of carrying on and reporting their educational ac- 
blie 


necessary machinery in the school 


tivities in a sound pu relations manner. 

3. Set up the 
through which the teachers can report regularly on 
their activities of public-relations significance. 
4. Organize to handle these reports and to work 


co-operatively with the public-relations staff exeeu- 
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tive, so that important developments in the schoo] 
can be utilized to the best public-relations advan 
tage by the superintendent’s office. 

5. Under the superintendent’s direction, assume 
responsibility for maintaining satisfactory relations 
with the school community. 

The 

1. Adjust thinking and aeting to conform to sue 


Teacher: 


cessful public-relations principles and practices, 

2. Co-operate fully with the principal, superin 
tendent, and board, through the public-relations 
staff executive, in carrying on a _ public-relations 
program for the school system. 

3. Become a student of the school community 
teachers, pupils, parents, and citizens—in terms of 
the public-relations needs of the schools, thus con 
tributing to the smoother functioning of the scho 


system. 


It is suggested that outside the system the 
following steps be taken by the board, the super- 
intendent, the principals, and the teachers: 


The Board: 

1. Make it a studied policy for members to speak 
favorably of the school system at all times and on 
all occasions. Let the board always present itself 
to the publie as a solid phalanx in support of the 
administrative and teaching forces of the school 
system. 

2. Let members develop the habit of discrimi 
nating among the good and bad things they hear 
about the school system, reporting factually to the 
superintendent upon those things they hear that 
will allow him to use the information to good ad- 
vantage in improving relations with the publie. 

3. Let members cultivate the tendency to con 
sider and act upon all matters coming before the 
board in a manner most likely to increase internal 
harmony in the schools and thereby invite more 
widespread public approval of the system. 

4. See that each member gains as good an over- 
all knowledge as possible of the school system, to 
the end that he will be an intelligent interpreter to 
the publie of what is going on in the schools, and 
to the superintendent of what the public is thinking 
and saying about the schools. 

5. Let members restrict their public-relations ac 
tivities for the school system to those having to do 
with broad policies and not with the execution of 
those policies—the latter being the responsibility 
of the superintendent. 

6. Make sure that all controversial and special 
interest matters initiated by any of the publics 
affecting the schools clear through the superin- 
tendent in coming before the board. 

The Superintendent: 
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1. Working through the public-relations staff 


executive, organize qualified staff members, prin- 


cipals, teachers, and interested patrons into a 


speakers’ bureau which will regularly provide 


speakers for special occasions, civic groups, and 
the like. Have of these 
speakers developed in ands«distributed by the super- 


intendent’s office, securing generous co-operation 


materials for the use 


from persons throughout the system in the process. 
The superintendent himself will plan to appear be- 
fore a few—not more than four or five—important 
meetings each year. 

2. Set up a research activity in the office of the 
public-relations staff executive to procure accurate 
information on leaders of all kinds in the 
munity affect the the schools, 
This information will be assembled and kept in a 


com- 
who welfare of 
eard file. It will inelude biographical data, infor- 
mation about each leader’s educational, financial, 
religious, social, business, fraternal, governmental, 
and other contacts, and especially a record of his 
relations, if any, with the schools. 

3. Arrange for membership of key persons in the 
school system in the major organizations—civie, 
business, ete.—in the community, with fees paid by 
the school system. 

4. Through the office of the public-relations staff 
executive, publish a snappy, newsy bulletin or news 
letter, which will be sent to leaders in the card file, 
those in the school system itself, and others in the 
editorial offices of magazines, and 
periodicals in the community and in certain cities 
This periodical will be full 


newspapers, 


and areas elsewhere. 
of information about the constructive things going 
on in the school system. 

5. Through the public-relations staff executive 
organize and hold regular press conferences at 
which representatives of the daily papers and other 
publications of importance to the schools will be 
Cultivate the habit of being frank and 
friendly with laying the 
groundwork for such a relationship through care- 
with and 


invited. 
these representatives, 
fully developed relations publishers 
editors. 

6. Through the public-relations staff executive, 
set up a regular ‘‘beat,’’ organized along ‘‘city- 
desk’’ lines, for newspaper reporters, enabling them 
to get news on such things as unusual school attivi- 
ties, educational conventions, important meetings, 
interesting changes in board and staff policies, and 
other matters in the schools of concern to the publie. 

7. Set up a special committee, with the public- 
relations staff executive as chairman, to receive and 
entertain distinguished visitors to the schools. 
Draw the membership of this committee from 
people both inside and outside the school system. 
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8. Outline a program for principals and teachers 
to make a continuous study of the financial, polit- 
ical, civic, and other problems affecting the schools. 
Principals and teachers can help in the public-rela- 
tions program by taking part in appropriate com- 
munity, state, and national activities of educational 
significance. 

9. Through the public-relations staff executive, 
organize and operate a series of radio programs, 
combining appeals to the schools and to the general 
public. In operating the program, secure the co- 
operation and aid of professional radio men and 
women, 

10. See that the whole system is sensitized to the 
public-relations opportunities afforded to every ad 
ministrative, teaching, nonteaching, and pupil mem 
ber in his or her contacts with the publie—in the 
school, home, church, business office, shop, club, 
convention, ete. Make sure that specific means are 
provided, or at least suggested, to implement this 
part of the program. 

11. Through the public-relations staff executive, 
maintain adequate machinery for forestalling at- 
tacks and meeting such attacks as materialize. 

12. Carry on contact with local, state, and na- 
tional education bodies. Provide a steady flow of 
interesting interpretative material to professional 
periodicals dealing with education. Encourage all 
competent staff members, principals, and teachers 
to write specialized articles for important state and 
national magazines. 

The Principal: 

1. Keep on the alert to see that no opportunity 
is overlooked by staff and teachers in informing 
pupils, patrons, and citizens of the school’s achieve- 
ments, needs, and facilities. 

2. Make a careful 
affect the school and see to it that favorable econ- 


tacts of some kind are made with each during the 


survey of the forces which 


school year. 

3. Be frank and honest with everybody, depend- 
ing more upon graceful presentation and attractive 
materials, such as exhibits, dramatie skits, com- 
munity rallies, publie-qpinion surveys, open houses, 
camera tours, feature newspaper articles, and the 
like, than upon studied efforts to say and do exactly 
the right thing to elicit praise from the public. 

4. Be constant eyes, ears, and feet for the super 
intendent in helping him make the public-relations 
Publicly 
express loyalty to him and the system and invite the 
Discour- 


program for the school system successful. 


same loyalty from teachers and pupils. 
age gossiping and destructive criticism, at the same 
time inviting honest criticism offered in the spirit 


of helpfulness. 
5. Build teachers, staff, and pupils into a co- 
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operative unit, eager and willing to gather news, 


take part in community activities, study public-re- 


problems, an 1 make themselves otherwise 


schools. 


dors-of-good-will for the 


ve ambassa 


The Te 


1. Develop and maintain a keen interest in public 


acher 


relations for what 1t can mean in Improving condi- 


tions which reflect increased benefits for him 


Will 
self, 

Offer to work, and actually carry on, as a co- 
mber of the Overlook 


ty to build friendly relations with fel 


operative mé school system. 
no opportunt 

achers, the principal, the superintendent and 
his staff, and the board, and let the public know of 
this Become truly professional in this 


porte £ 


ré gard. 


Events 
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3. Make a studied effort to maintain warm and 
successful relations with pupils, parents, business, 
industrial, financial, civic, religious, fraternal, and 
other interests in and out of the school community. 
Take the parents especially into partnership in 
carrying on the task of educating their children. 

4. Learn as much as possible about all the fac 
tors which affect the welfare of the school, such as 
sourees of financial support, the efforts of special 
groups and bloes to oppose adequate funds for edu 
cation, legislative and other governmental actions 
affecting the school, dissatisfaction and opposition 
within the ranks of school people themselves, and 
so On, 


5. Take an active part in the affairs of local, 


state, and national education associations. 





THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF BUSI- 
NESS AND EDUCATION 


IMMEDIATELY after the Spanish-American 
War it was an oft-repeated slogan that “Busi- 
Follows the Flag.” 


imperialistic ambitions 


ness This expression, so 


strongly suggestive of 
and the 
possessions, was fortunately short-lived. 


colonial 
The 


policy adopted by the United States in the gov- 


commercial exploitation of 


ernment of the Philippines was concerned, not 
with their exploitation, but with their develop- 
ment, and especially with the edueation of their 
people. In the long run, of course, such a policy 


was far trom inimical to the interests of the 


American business man. “Business Follows the 
Flag” 
tions by a far more fundamental slogan, “Busi- 
Follows the School.” 


standards of living go hand in hand. 


could be better replaced under any condi- 
ness Ignorance and low 
Edueation 
means both an advance in the standards of liv- 
ing and the increased earning power essential 
holding, and these 


to attaining, improving 


standards. Business prospers in direct pro- 


portion to this progress. And, in its turn, edu- 
cation can be improved and expanded by the 
whole-hearted understanding, co-operation, and 
support of business. 
This basie interaction of education and busi- 
ness was both emphasized and clarified at a 
recent meeting of the Joint Education-Industry 
Committee representing the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National Association 


of Manufacturers. Scnoont AND SOCIETY is in- 


debted to Edwin A. Lee, dean, School of Edu- 
eation, University of California (Los Angeles), 
The 
following quotations are from an address by 
ie OF 
Los Angeles County: 


for a copy of the minutes of this meeting. 
Trillingham, superintendent of schools, 


Freedom of enterprise is something that both 
We want 
There 


are many restraints that individuals as well as great 


educators and business men believe in. 
competition but not unbridled monopoly. 


business organizations must adhere to in order to 
avoid infringing on the rights of others. Each of 
us must do the job with such vigor, effectiveness, 
and fair play that it will not be necessary for the 
government to regulate and supervise our work. 
Business believes in freedom to trade and to do 
business; while education thinks of academic free- 
dom. Both of these are subject to abuse.... 
Freedom of enterprise means a high standard 
of living, but a high standard of living is always 
The 
insurance business is far better among peoples with 
The greatest number of 


accompanied by a high standard of education. 


a high level of education. 
telephones installed are in communities that maintain 
a relatively high level of education. The depart- 
ment stores do not make big profits from the bar- 
gain basements, but from merchandise that people 
with a high standard of education and a high stand- 
ard of living can afford to purchase. Seven million 
people in California have more income than 390,- 
000,000 do in India, 

A total and adequate education that is necessary 
for a high standard of living will cost more, not 
less. 

Business and education must be partners in the 


postwar period. Our future prosperity must grow 
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out of tremendous production and proper distribu- 
tion. This production and distribution will be based 
on the skills and the demands of an adequately edu- 
cated people. 

The best barometer of business is the cultural 
level of the masses of the people in a community, 
region, or nation. The volume of business is in 
direct proportion to the level of education of the 
people, their wants, and their abilities to pur- 
chase... . 

The 
dustry, and labor, and education must unite and 


constructive elements in business and _ in- 
work together to be safe from subversive elements 
within their own organizations. 

Parenthetically, Dr. Trillingham pointed out 
that Los Angeles County has 42 per cent of all 
pupils enrolled in the schools of California, and 
“a total enrollment which is larger than that of 
37 individual states.”"—W. C. B. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EFFECTIVE 
PUBLICITY FOR THE LOWER 
SCHOOLS 

WHEN the present writer assumed the editor- 
ship of this educational news-magazine five 
years ago, he was impressed, almost from the 
outset, by a rather striking contrast. 
happenings in the field of higher education came 
to him regularly and in relative abundance from 
the press bureaus of the colleges and universi- 


News of 


ties. For news of happenings in public-school 
systems, however, he had to depend almost en- 
tirely on materials sent by the newspaper-clip- 
ping agencies to which the journal subscribed. 
These were not only far from abundant; not 
infrequently they were unreliable. 
the spelling of proper names, in initials, and in 


Errors in 


official titles were often revealed by reference to 
educational directories, and other more serious 
inaccuracies were reported in letters from read- 
ers regarding items and “Events” that had been 
based on such “sources.” 

It is not particularly important, of course, 
that a journal such as SCHOOL AND Society has 
been handicapped in securing reliable news from 
public-school systems. Administrators may well 
take the position that the schools under their 


supervision are purely local institutions, and 
that no particular advantage would accrue to 
themselves or to their communities by having 
their school happenings reported in a national 
They have their own local 


educational journal. 
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newspapers, which are read by their own local 
publics. In the larger communities, these news- 
papers frequently have school pages, sometimes 
school supplements. In the largest cities, a few 
newspapers employ competent school editors. 
Notwithstanding all this, the article by Rex 
F. Harlow in this number strongly suggests that 
public-school systems might well consider the 
advantage of developing public-relations poli- 
cies and publicity agencies similar to those that 
have long been recognized as important in the 
colleges and universities. In a sense, publie- 
relations services have become part and parcel 
While stem- 
ming undoubtedly from the “enterprise system” 


of the “American way of life.” 


of business and industry, and while thus closely 
associated with advertising values and the profits 
motive, effective methods and efficient agencies 
of publicity, developed and refined in this eru- 
cible of competition, may well be turned to the 
advantage of the democratic social order and the 
collective welfare of the people as a whole. It 
is a truism that an effective democracy depends 
upon an informed and, in so far as possible, 
an enlightened electorate. If the methods and 
agencies developed by the enterprise system for 
its own ends ean be used with equal efficiency 
for the benefit of education and other public 
undertakings, why not employ them? 

Tax-supported colleges and universities, both 
state and municipal, have established the prece- 
dent. They have salaried public-relations diree- 
tors and well-organized publicity bureaus, the 
costs of which are now regarded as a proper 
charge against tax revenues. Why not the pub- 
lie-school systems? Even the local newspapers 
would do a better job in school reporting if 
there were in the school system a special official, 
or at least a special committee, whose duty it 
would be to keep on the lookout for happen- 
ings, well-written reports of which would inter- 
est and enlighten the public and lead, perhaps, 
to a clearer understanding and a keener appre- 
ciation of what the schools are doing. 

And if some of these reports should per- 
chance spread beyond the city limits, and if the 
educational world in particular should come to 
know of important developments within a given 
school system, no harm would be done and some 
benefits might conceivably follow. Certain com- 
munities have attracted desirable residents, and 
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even new and profitable industries, because the 


excellence of their schools has been widely 


heralded W. C. B. 


NEW YORK STATE EDUCATORS HOLD 
A GUIDANCE CONFERENCE 


Tue ninth annual conference on educational 
and vocational guidance, sponsored jointly by 
the New York State Edueation Department, the 
New York 
Syracuse University, was held at the university, 
July 19-20. 


“Voeational Guidance, the Basis for Transition 


State Counselors Association, and 


The theme of the conference was 
The meeting was addressed by Harry 


dean, Sehool of 


cuse University; Oakley Furney, assistant com- 


to Peace.” 
S. Ganders, Edueation, Syra- 
missioner for vocational education, New York 
State Education Department ; George E. Hutch- 
Jureau, New York State 


Edueation Department; Charles Armstrong, as- 


erson, chief, Guidance 


sociate statistician, Division of Research, New 
York State Education Department; and other 
educators prominent in the field of guidance. 

A panel discussion of the topie, “Counseling 
for Returning Servicemen,” was under the di- 
rection of Jerome Bentley, treasurer, Wells Col- 
lege, Aurora, N. Y. 
erans’ Administration, the U. S. 
Service, the Civilian Rehabilitation Service, the 
Office of Education, and the Quarter- 


Representatives of the Vet- 


Employment 


Uae 7 


master Corps contributed to the discussion. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES ON COL- 
LEGIATE SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


THE number of colleges and universities offer- 
ing nursing-education programs has been stead- 
ily increasing in the past few years, especially 
since the beginning of the war, and because of 
the many requests for advice and information, 
a plan was developed last spring to provide 
opportunity for groups directly concerned with 
collegiate schools whereby they may exchange 
This 


taken the form of regional conferences spon- 


ideas and discuss their problems. has 
sored by the National League of Nursing Edu- 
cation and the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Nursing in co-operation with the American 
The are 


planned by the Committee on Edueational Prob- 


Council on Edueation. conferences 


lems in Wartime of the National League of 


Nursing Edueation. 
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The programs concentrate on three phases of 
basie problems of collegiate schools of nursing: 
organization, administration, and curriculum. 
College presidents, deans, personnel officers, 
members of college faculties, directors or deans 
of schools of nursing, and other groups directly 
affected by these problems are participating in 
the discussions, which are conducted on an in- 
formal basis and usually continue for two days. 
held last 
in the following centers: Teachers Col- 


Five regional conferences were 
spring 
lege, Columbia University; Simmons College 
(Boston); Emory University (Ga.); the Uni- 
versity of Texas; and St. Louis University. 
Four have been scheduled for this fall: at the 
University of Colorado, October 5-6; at the 
University of Washington (Seattle), October 
11-12; at Marquette University (Milwaukee), 
October 23-24; and at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, October 27-28. 

Additional information may be secured from 
Mildred Lorenz, National League of Nursing 
Edueation, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


ANOTHER PROPOSAL FOR “REFORM- 
ING THE PH.D.” 

THe 25th anniversary of the Bread Loaf 
School of English, Middlebury (Vt.) College, 
was celebrated, August 11-16. At the closing 
session, according to a press release from the 
Middlebury College News Bureau, an “academic 
bombshell was tossed into the laps of the assem- 
bled guests” by Robert M. Gay, professor of 
English, Simmons College (Boston) in an ad- 
dress, “English and Scholarship.” The “bomb- 
shell” was embodied in the following “seven- 
point working model” for reforming the grad- 
uate studies leading to the degree of Ph.D.: 


1. That the Ph.D. degree be granted to any per- 
son who, in the opinion of an examining board, 
deserves it because he is a sufficiently well-educated 
person. 

2. That the board consist of examiners who are 
well educated themselves, in the sense of being men 
and women of broad interests and _ philosophic 
minds. 

3. That no candidate be permitted to submit a 
thesis until he has been a Ph.D. for at least ten 
years and that, when submitted, it shall be judged 
by general standards of style and content. 

4. That the writing of a thesis shall be optional 
with the condidate; but, if it is finally accepted, he 
shall receive a special honor, such as cum laude. 
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5. That the curriculum followed by the student 
shall be one selected by himself, under advice, and 
may include courses in any department whatever, 
the only requirement being that it shall conform to 
some rational pattern of interest or utility. 

6. That the fact that the student is by profession 
a teacher shall be taken into account in the planning 
of the curricula and that he shall be required to 
pass one course in the history of education and one 
in the teaching of ‘his subject. 

7. That, in general, the higher studies in the 
humane subjects shall be conceived of and admin- 
istered with regard to their human, vital, and philo- 
sophical values, rather than with regard to original 
discovery, productivity, or specialization. . .. 

Dr. Gay criticized the universities beeause 
“they have tried to distinguish themselves from 
the professional schools yet have become mere 
vocational institutions for teachers.” He as- 
serted that the “title of Doctor of Philosophy 
should in some sort connote a mastery of the 
arts of life and not merely a suecessfully 
completed piece of specialized research.” 

Among those speaking at the first session of 
the conference were Samuel S. Stratton, presi- 
dent, Middlebury College; the Reverend John 
M. Thomas, past president (1908-21), later 
president, the Pennsylvania State College 
(1921-25), Rutgers University (1925-30), and 
Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), 1939- 
44, under whose administration at Middlebury 
College the Bread Loaf School was opened; 
Colonel F. A. Scott; and Robert Frost, poet, 
known as the “godfather of Bread Loaf.” Fol- 
lowing Dr. Gay’s address at the coneluding ses- 
sion, the degree, LL.D., was conferred on Ernest 
Martin Hopkins, president, Dartmouth College, 
who also spoke briefly. 


WHY HAS COEDUCATION BEEN 
ABANDONED IN THE SOVIETS’ 
MIDDLE SCHOOLS? 


In education as well as in polities, the Soviet 
Union has been (to use a somewhat bromidie 
adjective) distinetly “realistic.” In 1933, the 
Progressive educational theories, which had 
dominated the schools pervasively and consis- 
tently for a full school generation, were sum- 
marily discarded. What the Russians termed 
an educational “revolution” (a popular term 
with them) brought about a new educational 
regime, which was firmly based on discipline 
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and order, authority and obedience, sequence 
and system. This about-face, they said in effeet, 
came from a conviction that the i2-year “ex 
periment” had demonstrated the Progressive 
doctrines to be hopelessly weak and ineffective. 

Russian realism in edueation found another ex- 
pression not long ago when Moscow dispatches 
announced that separate middle schools (corre- 
sponding to American junior and senior high 
schools rather than to the traditional European 
secondary schools) would be provided for boys 
and for girls. 

Like Progressivism, which the Soviets bor- 
rowed from the United States, coedueation on 
the secondary level has been an almost unique 
American development. The reasons for Rus- 
sia’s rejection, after trial, of two distinctively 
American edueational policies would seem to 
deserve more than passing attention from the 
educational leaders in this country. A_ brief, 
suecinet, and clarifying explanation of the more 
recent “revolution” is contained in an article 
by Fay King in The Journal of Education 
(London) for August, 1944, p. 400. We quote 
the following statements: 


After 25 years of coeducation, everybody in the 
Soviet Union now accepts the fact that women are 
every bit as important to the community as men 
and that they have every right to enjoy the same 
privileges and freedom. Equality of the sexes is 
no longer questioned in the most backward regions 
of that vast land.... 

Soviet educationists [however ] 
noted the effects of coeducation, and they have come 
to the conclusion that the new stage of development 
reached in their demands radical 
. . They believe that the community and 
the introduction of 


have carefully 


now country 
changes. . 
individual will benefit from 
separate schools for boys and girls between the 
ages of 12 and 18. 

They maintain that life will be richer spiritually 
by the fuller development of the natural feminine 
and masculine qualities made possible through sepa- 
rate adolescent schooling. 

It is understood that, whatever careers girls may 
choose, they must, through their future motherhood, 
have more to do with children than men have, and 
they need special training for the important job of 
wifehood and motherhood. 

Girls must be taught about their bodies, about 
pregnancy and childbirth, and this training cannot 
be satisfactorily given in a mixed class of adoles- 
cents. .. . The same physical training is not suit- 
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able for girls and boys during this period. Yet 
physical training is vitally necessary to both. 

Boys also are to be taught the responsibilities of 
marriage and fatherhood and home-building. These 
of the all 


along, but are now to be intensified, stressed. ... 


have been part coeducational scheme 

Another factor that has influenced this change 
in educational policy is the different rate of devel- 
opment of boys and girls, It is well known that 
boys grow very slowly between the ages of 10 and 
13, 


physical development at this time. 


while girls go through a period of very rapid 
Between 14 and 


17, boys make up for lost time and develop at a 
great rate, while girls mark time between these 


years; it is a period of rest for them. 
The physical changes which follow puberty nat 


And 


urally have their psychological reactions. 
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it is reasoned that it is not easy to make the neces 
sary allowances for this in mixed classes. 

It must be remembered that, although boys and 
girls are to attend separate schools during adoles 
cence, that in no way implies a separation of the 
sexes. They will continue to carry on all their 
. And 
their education will again be coeducational through 
the university. 


leisure activities together as previously. . 


American education prides itself on taking a 
scientifie attitude toward its problems. Is it 
possible that the policy of coeducation during 
the adolescent years stands in need of revision? 
Certainly the wisdom of this policy has never 
been established by anything akin to scientific 
investigation.—W. C. B. 











Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


J. FRANKLIN WALKER, professor of educa 


tional psychology, University of Arizona, has 
been appointed dean, Graduate College, to sue- 
Robert L. Nugent, trans- 
ferred to the deanship of the College of Liberal 
Arts. 


ceed who has been 


LUTRELLE F. PALMER, whose appointment as 
assistant director of extension, Hampton Insti- 
tute (Va.), was reported in ScHoot AnD So 
CIETY, September 25, 1943, has been appointed 
director of a new project in teacher education to 
be sponsored jointly by the institute and the 
General Edueation Board. 
clude a ol 


community development “operating in connee- 


The project will in- 
program classroom instruction and 
tion with revised state curricula” now being put 
into use in several southern states. Teachers in 
training will live in the communities of selected 
schools near the institute and, “as neighbors, 
participate in the life and contribute to the 
development of the community.” The program 
will inelude a four-year eurrieulum for under- 
graduate students and a one-year curriculum for 
graduate students. 

LAURENCE FENNINGER, director of the Stu- 
dent-Faculty Association, Princeton University, 
has been appointed acting dean of the college 
to sueceed Radcliffe Heermance, director of ad- 
missions, Who has been filling this post in ad- 


dition to his other duties. Dean Heermance has 
also relinquished the acting deanship of fresh- 
men and will devote all his time to the office of 


admissions. 


Paut Roop, of the staff of Western Michigan 
College of Edueation (Kalamazoo), has been 
appointed head of the department of physics to 
succeed John E. Fox, who was retired, July 1, 
after having served the college for thirty-eight 
years. 


Captain Minton E. Hann, former director 
of men’s activities, University of Minnesota, 
who has been serving as assistant to the officer 
in charge of the personnel-classification section, 
U. S. Marine Corps, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of education, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University, where he will have charge of the 
graduate program to train guidance officers for 
schools and business and will organize a guid- 
ance center for returning veterans and all other 
students. 


JAY Henry Korson, instructor in economics 
and sociology, Bowdoin College (Brunswick, 
Me.), has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology, Massachusetts State College. George 
Durham, of the department of chemistry, Smith 
College, has been appointed assistant professor 
of chemistry, and Doris M. MeTigue, instructor 
in mathematics, in the Army Reserve program. 


Henry P. SMitTH, associate professor of edu- 
vation and psychology, Arizona State Teachers 
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College (Flagstaff), has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of education, School of Eduea- 
tion, Syracuse University, to serve during the 
absence of Raymond G. Kuhlen, whose com- 
mission as a lieutenant (j.g.) in the Naval Re- 
serve Was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
June 24. Dr. Smith will give courses in eduea- 
tional psychology and serve as staff psycholo- 
division of the 


cist for the undergraduate 


school. 

F. ALVAH FREDENBURGH, former adviser to 
men, City College (New York), whose appoint- 
ment as personnel director, Gimble Brothers 
(Philadelphia), was reported in these columns, 
July 22, has sent word to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
that he has left the Philadelphia post, which 
he had held since 1942, to become director of 
industrial relations for Loft Candy Corpora- 
tion, Long Island City, N. Y. 

GILMORE WARNER, assistant professor of 
American literature, Middlebury College, has 
been given additional duties as acting librarian, 
to serve during the absence of Wyman W. 
Parker, who is a member of the Naval Reserve. 
Barbara Hubbard, who served as acting li- 
brarian last year, will resume her duties as 
reference librarian with the opening of the fall 
term. 

Tyrus Hitiway, for the past four years dean, 
Evening College, Hillyer Junior College (Hart- 
ford, Conn.), has been named edueational c¢o- 
ordinator of the Community Advisory Service 
Center, Bridgeport, Conn. The center will pro- 
vide information and counseling for returning 
Roger H. Motten, 
dean, Day College, has become dean emeritus. 


servicemen and war workers. 


HELEN Dwiacnt Ret, lecturer in polities, Bryn 
Mawr (Pa.) College, and Maxine Sweezy, prin- 
cipal economic analyst, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, have been appointed to the national 
staff of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. Dr. Reid, replaces Esther Caukin 
Brunauer, associate in international education, 
who has resigned to accept a post in the De- 
partment of State. Dr. Sweezy will be the 
associate in social studies, replacing Esther Cole 
Franklin, who has been appointed consumer- 
relations adviser, OPA. 


E. A. Rauston, former superintendent of 
schools, Washington (Iowa), has been elected 
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secretary and business manager of the Water- 
loo (Iowa) School Board. 


J. H. TuHuravu, superintendent of schools, 
Stratford (Iowa), has been appointed test tech- 
nician for the Iowa State Merit System, with 


offices at Des Moines. 


IRENE Moon has succeeded Grace Groutage as 
superintendent of schools, Lincoln County, Wyo. 


HAASE, whose resignation as 


superintendent of schools, Lee County (lowa), 


LEONARD G. 


was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 17, 
has been appointed acting superintendent of 
schools, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


Recent Deaths 

Henry Rupotepx Dwire, vice-president, Duke 
University (Durham, N. C.), died, July 17, ae- 
cording to a report sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
under date of August 2 Dr. Dwire, who was 
sixty-one years old at the time of his death, had 
served as assistant in English (1903), Trinity 
College; instructor (1903-04), Fishburne Mili- 
tary School (Waynesboro, Va.); editor (1904— 
26) and co-publisher (1918-26), Winston-Salem 
Sentinel; director of public relations and alumni 
affairs (since 1921) and vice-president (since 
1941), Duke University; and editor, The South 
Atlantic Quarterly, since 1941. 


LEON SAMETINI, head of the violin depart- 


ment, Chicago Musical College, suecumbed to a 


heart ailment, August 20, at the age of fifty- 


eight years. He had served the college for 


nearly forty years. 


MABEL SLADE VICKERY, founder (1887) of 
the Chicago Latin School for Boys and the 
Chicago Latin School for Girls, died, August 
Miss Vick- 
ery retired from active educational service in 


1929. 


22, at the age of eighty-nine years. 


SisteR Mary Pancratia, a member of the 
staff of the Nazareth Normal School (Pittsford, 
N. Y.), died, August 22, as she was leaving 
St. Stephen’s Church in Geneva, N. Y. 
Pancratia had taught in Nazareth Academy 
(Rochester, N. Y.), St. Joseph’s Academy 
(Wayland, N. Y.), and St. Alphonsus Academy, 
Auburn, N. Y. From 1913 to 1943 she was 
stationed at St. Stephen’s School 
where she was superior for seven years. 


Sister 


(Geneva), 











BroTHER CLEMENTIUS, one of the oldest 


Brothers in point of service in the 


died, 
years. 


building of La 


Christian 
United 


eighty seven 


August 23, at the age of 
Brother Clementius, 
College 


was considered an author- 


states, 
who 


supervised the Salle 


(Washington, D. C.), 
ity in education and had served in various posts 
as director of novices, director of scholasties, 
supervisor of schools, voeational director, and 
At the time of 


was preparing a history of the 


director of building operations. 
his death he 
Baltimore province which he had hoped to have 


ready for publication before Christmas. 


Mary Grace Goprrey, dean, School of Home 


Economics, Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia), succumbed to a heart attack, 
August 25, at the age of fifty-one years. Dean 


Godfrey had served as a teacher (1912-14) in 
public schools in Wiseonsin; director of home 
economies (1916-19), College for 


Women (St. Charles, Mo.) ; and in the institute 


Lindenwood 


as prole ssor ot home economies (1919 2 De and 


director (1923-33) and dean (since 1933), 
School of Home Eeonomics. 
MortTiMER ELwyNn Coo.Ley, dean emeritus, 


Engineering and Architecture, Uni- 
died, August 25. Dr. 
Cooley, who was eighty-nine years old at the 
his death, had served the university 


colleges of 
versity of Michigan, 
time ol 
mechanical engineering (1881- 
1928); dean, College of (1904— 
28); dean, College of Architecture (1913-28) ; 


as protes sor ol 


Engineering 


and consultant, sinee 1893. 


M. SERAPHINE QUINN, founder (1902) and 
head of Miss Quinn’s Private School (Albany, 
N. Y.), died, August 25, at the age of sixty-one 
vears. 

LEO CHARLES KELLY, for fifteen years an in- 
structor in law, Law School, St. John’s Univer- 
sity (Brooklyn, N. Y.), died, August 26. 


Coming Events 


THE annual meeting of the Association of 
Urban Universities will be held in Pittsburgh, 
October 19-20, with the Carnegie Institute of 


Technology and the University of Pittsburgh as 


hosts. 


THE 5Sth annual convention of the Associa- 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 


tion of 
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will be held in Chieago, October 24-26, with 
headquarters at the Drake Hotel. Preconven- 
tion committee meetings will convene on Octo- 


ber 21. 


Other Items 


THE National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, has prepared a 
15-minute radio sketch, entitled “School or 
Job,” that is available for use either as a broad- 
cast or as a dramatic presentation. It employs 
a cast of seven persons and is in the nature of 
a round-table discussion of youth employment, 
school attendance, and community problems. 
As a part of the present “‘Go-to-School” drive, 
the script could be used to great advantage by 
any group interested in the problem. Copies of 
the script at 5 cents each (rates for quantity 
orders) may be obtained by writing to Kate 
Clugston, assistant editor, The American Child, 


at the above address. 


A NEW series of radio seripts for use in 
schools and colleges has been announced by the 
National Conference Jews, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


entitled “Let’s Play Fair,” is designed to pro- 


of Christians and 
The series, 


mote better understanding among people of all 
faiths and racial backgrounds. The author of 
the seripts is Gretta Baker, professional seript 
writer and instructor in radio education, New 
York University. Seripts are available ‘on a 
monthly basis without charge to teachers, coun- 
Persons interested 


selors, and radio directors.” 


may obtain these by sending their names to 
Department R, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 


FIVE major commercial radio stations, sup- 
plemented by the FM station, WBEZ, owned 
and operated by the Chicago Board of Eduea- 
tion, carried radio programs into 5,800 elass- 
rooms of the city’s public schools during the 
months of February through June, 1944, aeccord- 
ing to a semi-annual report of radio-listening 
in the Chicago schools. During any average 
week in the five-month period, 263,561 pupils in 
the 403 schools heard one or more broadeasts. 


FEDERAL priorities will be granted on mate- 
rials with which to construct a classroom and 
dormitory building at the University of Minne- 
sota for the use of members of the U. S. Cadet 
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Nurses Corps, “of which 200 girls are now in 
training on the campus at government expense.” 
Federal agencies have granted $231,000 as their 
share of the cost, and the university will provide 
$154,000 from existing revolving funds, aeeord- 
ing to a statement released to the press by Ray 
M. Amberg, superintendent of hospitals at the 


university. 


A SCHOLARSHIP in memory of Anne Knobel 
Robertson, who died in 1941, the wife of David 
Allan Robertson, president, Goucher College 
(Baltimore), has been established “for a stu- 
dent who, in spite of her financial burden dur- 
ing her first three years in Goucher College, has 
made such progress toward the attainment of the 
eight objectives of the Goucher program as to 
warrant relieving her of tuition and residence 
charges during her senior year.” 


THE short courses in publie relations for eol- 
leges held at Searritt College for Christian 
Workers (Nashville, Tenn.) and Syracuse (N. 
Y.) University (see ScHOOL AND Society, July 
1) were so successful that plans are being made 
other sections of the 


for similar courses in 
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These may be held during the year at 
Persons attending the 


country. 
Des Moines and Dallas. 
conferences urge the continuance of these meet- 
ings. 

AN economic conference held at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, August 7-9, to discuss prae- 
tical application of economic theory was at- 
tended by national leaders representing agri- 

The topie for ¢ 


culture, labor, and industry. is- 
cussion was “Fair Price Relationships and Full 
Employment for Labor, Agriculture, and Indus- 
try.” A. F. Vass, head of the department of 
agronomy and agricultural economies at the uni- 
versity, was chairman of the conference, and 
Ralph E. MeWhinnie, registrar, served as secre- 
tary. There was a large attendance, especially 
from the Rocky Mountain region. 


EXCEPT in “rare cases,” women students will 
not be admitted to the faculty of law and polit- 
ical science in the University of Freiburg (Ger- 
many), according to a release from the Office of 
War Information quoting an article in a news- 
paper from Mannheim. “The faculty of phi- 
losophy will accept women students who wish to 


beeome teachers.” 


Shorter Paper¢e... 





ACCELERATED PROGRAMS IN THE 
POSTWAR SMALL COLLEGE 

Most of the small colleges now on a wartime 
basis will terminate this type of program at the 
end of the crisis. The accelerated course as a 
part of the liberal-arts program will go the way 
of many another war-created innovation. It is 
an excellent example of the “cramming” process 
but cannot under any circumstances be called 
education. True education requires time for 
wide reading, for individual research, for or- 
ganization of the student’s thinking, and for 
the development of his ideas. It is a coopera- 
tive adventure, involving the best efforts of the 
student and the teacher. Under the press of 
war needs, real education is completely sub- 
merged. 

The all-year program will also vanish in the 
aftermath of the war. Perhaps one of the most 
potent, although possibly one of the least justi- 
fiable, arguments against its continuance is that 
the alumni do not like it. Alumni like to return 


to their Alma Mater, but, they want that Alma 





Mater to appear the same as she did when they 
frequented the eampus. The returning alumnus 
wants to forget the present and live in the past 
for a few hours. The two-semester year is an 
important part of the setting required for this 
experience. The chance to re-live his youth is 
too prized a possession to give up without a 
struggle. Alumni bodies are generally able to 
exert a considerable influence on boards of trus- 
tees and their policies. Their opinions cannot 
be dismissed lightly, especially by the small, pri- 
vately endowed colleges which depend on these 
alumni for additions to endowments and for the 
recruitment of the student body. 

The all-year program constitutes too great a 
drain on the instructional staff, most of whom 
are carrying too heavy teaching loads anyway. 
Teaching uses a tremendous amount of nervous 
energy. It can be carried on for a time on an 
all-year basis but soon the instructor is worn 
out. The standard of his work declines, his 
thinking gets foggy, and he has no time to keep 
abreast of the developments in his field. The 
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students get mediocre instruction and lose their 
interest; the instructor loses his post; and the 
institution loses the services of a once-capable 
teacher. 

From the point of view of the effect on the 
student and the student body the all-year college 
is detrimental. Any student needs time for 
digesting and organizing the information which 
is before him. The value of his education is in 
his ability to apply that knowledge in his living. 
If he has no time to arrange and assimilate that 
knowledge and make it usable, why clutter up 
his mind with it? Again, many students depend 
on the long vacation to earn the money to aid 
them during the college year. Deprived of this 
opportunity, they may be unable to avail them- 
selves of college training. This loss to the indi- 
vidual and to society should not be permitted. 
All too often, potential leaders are denied the 
opportunity to develop because of the economic 
status of their families and themselves. 

Financially, the continuance of the speed-up 
program brought about by the exigencies of war 


Although 


it may be that some of these colleges have been 


is impossible for the smaller colleges. 


saved from closing their doors by being able to 
secure one or more of the service training units, 
it is a question if, in the long view, this will 
prove beneficial to the institutions. To continue 
the present set-up into the peacetime years 
would require a larger faculty so that a “swing 
shift” could be operated to relieve instructors 
Provision will have 
The 


aftermath of war has always brought increased 


for study and recreation. 
to be made for an increased enrollment. 
interest in edueation. College enrollments have 
a habit of growing faster than the financial state 
of the eollege can afford. Since the need for 


leadership after this war will be even greater 
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than before, we may expect a great surge for- 
Addi- 


tions to endowment are never numerous for the 


ward in the desire for higher education. 


small college and are even less available now. 
Returns on investments are at a low rate and 
cannot be expected to rise for a long time after 
peace is made. With these material resources 
at such a low ebb and liable to remain in that 
condition, the situation of the small college in 
the postwar era is not an enviable one. Finding 
the means to provide the necessary changes in 
curricula to take care of the needs of the post- 
war students will bring sufficiently difficult prob- 
lems without attempting to perpetuate the ac- 
celerated, all-year program. 

There is a final argument, a bit intangible, but 
very real and very powerful. The great mass 
of the American people are used to the custom 
After 
a long period of time they finally accepted the 


and tradition of the two-semester college. 


idea that a short summer session was permis- 
sible. Hazy as some of them may be about the 
actual courses of instruction given within the 
college halls, they are fully convinced that the 
two-semester year is something no college should 
It is one of the outstanding evi 
Furthermore, they will be 


be without. 
deneces of a college. 
quite weary of anything that suggests war or 
its disruptive influences. The power behind this 
thinking is too great to be lightly flouted. After 
all, it is the people as members of society who 
will decide the fate of any of society’s institu- 
tions. That institution that will provide the 
things society expects will in some way secure 
the means with which to earry on its curricular 
activities. 
Warnwricut D. BLAKE 
OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
DELAWARE, OHIO 


Correspondence ... 





PHILOSOPHY IN EDUCATION 
Ir would be well if the word “philosophy” 
might lose some of its dress-suit signifieanee. It 
back to 


would understand 


should get a meaning which Soerates 


in brief, wisdom. In ScHoon 
AND Society, June 10, Ordway Tead points us 


definitely in the right direction, in so far as col- 


lege philosophy is concerned. 


Over forty years ago, a medical student on the 
“L” answered my inquiry (I too, a student) as 
to his best subject in college, “A course in phi- 
losophy.” To my surprised comment he con- 
tinued, ‘Our teacher led me to think of things 
I had never dreamed of before and I am still 
thinking about them.” 

Mr. Tead offers twelve questions which stu- 
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dents should be led to discuss and in his later 
summary he writes of certain traditional courses, 
which are clarified to the reader by mention of 
the names of university teachers of not too re- 
mote a past. This reminds me how H. G. Wells 
pleads for reform in history—in his “Outline” 

by alleging that the generation which we still 
have with us has lost even the truneated view of 
history and human origins once familiar beeause 
of the teachings of the church. As a modern 
college teacher (in a scientific field) I fully agree 
that both Mr. Wells and Mr. Tead are pointing 
out a serious defect in our present practice, 
though we claim much for our foundations es- 
tablished to promote enlightenment. 

Since I am merely attempting to express 
hearty approval of what has been well set forth, 
add that the question, “How is it 
The 


true teacher ean get the attention of 95 students 


let me only 
taught?” is of highest importance here. 
in 100, and the result may well be to show a 
youth that he has had no life philosophy. 
Soerates called himself a gadfly, a figure not 
too clear to city youth. Colleges have need of 
that service which the rural-minded Athenian 
neatly described. Our schools ought to do more 
to discover a way to aid students to arrive at a 
system of thinking. At the risk of displacing 
some cherished or well-endowed courses in their 
programs, such subjects as Mr. Tead names 
ought to be cultivated and required, even during 
the first two years, in a college of arts and 
science. 
Wa. B. THomas 
JAMESTOWN, N. D. 


A COMMENT ON CHANCELLOR MA- 
LOTT’S PAPER, “WILL LIBERAL 
EDUCATION SURVIVE?” 


THE title of Chancellor Malott’s good article 
(ScHooL AND Society, June 17) is a question, 
“Will Liberal Education Survive?” In the body 
of his article of a seant 1,500 words are 32 addi- 
tional questions, the first of which is, ‘Why is 
English composition the only single course re- 
quired of every student?” All the questions are 
good but this is the best one, for it answers the 
chancellor’s title question in the affirmative. 

The issue involved is not one of mere academic 
interest; it is, rather, of basic importance to the 
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133,000,000 people who live here. In the eam- 
paign launched latterly by The New York Times 
in the interest of more and better American his- 
tory, the tests were given on history to under- 
graduates. Had the tests been given on English 
to graduates, the results would have been even 
more disturbing, so much so, in fact, that they 
would have disfigured the pride of a quite proud 
nation. For the number of mature Americans 
who cannot write even a plain letter that is 
worded with intelligence, paragraphed with 
logie, and punctuated with reason is amazing. 
The number of this type in America’s greatest 
city is fully equal to the total population of 
Denmark. 

I heard recently a 35-minute speech, delivered 
without notes, but not without note. Some good 
points were made, but the speaker dropped these 
. be- 


four gems: “Neither of them are’; “. 


tween you and they”; “. .. the project is still 
laying on my desk”; “A chemist don’t do it 
that way.” And yet we have individual high- 
school buildings that cost more than the entire 
plant of some small but renowned European 
universities. 

The matter is distressing for we have virtu- 
ally everything in our favor. There are almost 


as many dialects in the world as there 
people: 2,000,000,000. 


Silence 40 languages and our eivil- 


are 
But there are very few 
languages. 
ized world would be speechless. English is al- 
ready the official tongue of 500,000,000, or one 
fourth of the earth’s population. And since it 
is not to be liquidated with the coming victory 
it ean only expand. Its spelling, pronunciation, 
and punctuation are not the best, but it is the 
most cosmopolitan of all languages in voeabu- 
lary and the equal of any in vigor and virility. 
3ut it requires courses in composition for 
The 


The less one talks 


everyone who would use it. better one 
writes the less one will talk. 
the better the chance for liberal education, not 
merely to survive, but to grow in the strength 
that 


preserved only in distorted form by memory; 


comes from understanding. Wisdom is 
it is only the printed page that gives the eumu- 
lative effect. 
only for the museum if there were no antecedent 


The printing press would be fit 


courses in composition. 
ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD 
TUCKAHOE, N. Y. 








Rehorte . . + 
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INTER-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES IN A 
COLLEGE NEAR THE MEXICAN 
BORDER 

THE Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
(San Marcos) is preparing a series of booklets 
for publication as a part of a special school-com- 
munity projeet made possible by a grant from 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs in co-operation with the U. S. Office of 
Edueation. The booklets, intended as aids to 
teachers, will be an outgrowth of an attempt 
that the eollege nas been making to improve in- 
struction for the Spanish-speaking child and 
adult in which special effort has been put forth 
to produce instructional materials in the fields of 
health and hygiene, art and musie, foods and 


The 


point of view maintained in the writing of the 


nutrition, and school-community relations. 


booklets derives from the recognition of the im- 
portance of providing opportunities and mate- 
rials for the total development of the child and 
adult. Copies of the booklets may be obtained 
free of charge by writing to the director of pub- 
lic service of the college. 

Students enrolled in the workshop in inter- 
American education in the summer session of the 
college as a phase of the over-all project in inter- 
American affairs are privileged to participate in 
extended educational activities in a Latin-Amer- 
ican community near the college, including a 
community-recreation program that has been de- 
veloped as a part of the special school-commu- 
Included in the activities in which 


the students are assuming leadership are rhythm 


nity project. 


bands for young children, musie for pleasure 
for adults, games, a circulating library, a story 
hour, and crafts. 

Another phase of the over-all project is a field 
school that the eollege is conducting, as an in- 
its summer session, at the Uni- 


tegral part of 


versity of Guadalajara (Mexico), which pro- 


vides intensive work in two general areas: 


Mexican 
The 


course in Mexican civilization, with emphasis 


namely, (a) Spanish language and 


literature and (b) Mexiean civilization. 


upon Mexican musie, art, danees, crafts, folk- 
lore, children’s literature, customs, educational 


practices, socio-economic and political problems, 


history, and geography, is planned primarily 
for teachers in the elementary schools desiring 
to meet the demands that the program of inter- 
American education is placing upon them. The 
school is being directed by the head of the de- 
partment of Spanish of the sponsoring college, 
but officials and professors of the university of 
Guadalajara and of the Normal School of the 
State of Jalisco are co-operating by furnishing 
lecturers in the various specialized fields of 
Mexican civilization. Moreover, a large public 
school in the city of Guadalajara affords oppor- 
tunity for observation of Mexican classroom 
procedures. 

The college maintains on its campus an inter- 
American residence hall for women. It requires 
all students to enroll in their freshman year for 
a six-semester-hour course in the history of the 
Americas, the aim of which is to promote in- 
formation and interest in the origins and devel- 
opments of 22 American nations and of present 
European possessions in the Americas. 

ALFRED H. NOLLE 

DEAN, 

SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
San Marcos 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY YOUTH LOOKS 
AT THE PEACE 


BELIEVING that we must be as prepared for 
the peace as we were unprepared for this world 
conflict, a group of 32 Boston University stu- 
dents have met regularly for the past year as a 
postwar planning board and have drawn up 
their version of a “program for peace.” 

They have divided their study into the sub- 
jects of world government, economic conditions, 
education, military, territorial settlements, and 
the handling of war criminals, with a unified 
plea throughout for clear-headed thinking to 
benefit all. American youth speaks through this 
presentation by the Boston University young 
men and women. 

Taking issue with the policy of nations in the 
past to regard higher officials of aggressor na- 
tions as sovereign and immune to punishment, 
the student board asks that an International 
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Tribunal be set up for the trial and punishment 
Furthermore, the United 
a multilateral ultimatum to 


of war criminals. 

Nations should issue 
all non-belligerent nations stating that the har- 
boring of war criminals shall be considered as 
an untriendly act against all the United Nations. 

When the war is ended and the battle starts 
over new boundaries, the territories gained by 
conquest shall not per se remain in the posses- 
sion of the aggressor. Boundaries must be re- 
adjusted for the making of sound and workable 
economie and political units. Onee the boun- 
daries are settled the people in those areas shall 
be allowed to choose for themselves a popular 
and democratic government satisfactory to the 
United Nations. 

The board also recommends the establishment 
of a world government based on the sovereignty 
of the people as essential to the preservation of 
future While the students admit that 


this world government in itself would not pre- 


peace. 


vent future conflicts, a set-up based on realistic, 
humanitarian principles would go a long way 
that 
government should be composed of regional fed- 


toward achieving goal. They believe the 
erations integrated into a larger unified system. 
The central body or world delegation would have 
specific powers delegated to it by the members. 

Moving to the economie situation, the students 
point out that this war has often been described 
as one between “Have” and “Have not” powers. 
In order to prevent this in the future, all nations 
and peoples should have equitable access to the 
natural resources of the world. “Freedom from 


want” must become a living reality—nations 
that can obtain the necessities of a decent stand- 
ard of living in an orderly fashion are not likely 
to make war. International trade policies must 
be set up. Tariff barriers should not be exces- 
sive, and the possibility of international cur- 
rency should be carefully considered. War debts 
should not be of a nature to create severe eco- 
nomie disloeation, as this will have an undesir- 
able effect on world trade as a whole, the stu- 
dents declare. 

Edueation for the future is vital for the peace 
of tomorrow and here the students recommend a 
program of education not limited to the enemy 


countries, but for the world as a whole. A pro- 
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gram teaching democracy, guidance, and under- 
standing must be stressed. 

Then we must have an International Police 
Foree to see that the 
the last 


measures 


program is earried out. 


Failures of war must be remembered 


and stern must be taken to prevent 


secret rearmament or the construction of facili- 
ties that ean readily be converted into arms pro- 
duction. This international police force must be 
strong enough to carry out effectively any task 
given to its members by the federation. It must 
be supported by the treasury of the federation 
and not be directly dependent upon the indi- 
vidual nations. 

These points highlight the outline of “Program 
Boston 
The students who pre- 
Austin J. Freeley, 
Thomas B. Lesure, 


for Peace” drawn up by University’s 
young men and women. 
pared the “blueprint” 
Houlton (Me.), co-ordinator ; 


Lawrence (Mass.), chairman, 


Were ; 


geopolitieal insti 
Boston, chairman, foreign- 
Wallet, Boston, chair- 
Albert J. 
Dorchester (Mass.), chairman, social-problems 
Martha O'Neill, Auburndale (Mass.), 


Richard 


tute; Agnes Cornell, 
Judith 
institute; 


trade institute; 


man, industrial Courtney, 
institute ; 


chairman, military-affairs institute; 
3ass River (Mass.); Beatrice Silver- 
(Mass.); Michael Parisi, Everett 
Anthony Serafino, Springfield; Anita 
Jiano, Roxbury; Arnold Bloom, Roxbury; 
Frank Colbourn, New (Conn.); Elea- 
Dorchester (Conn.); Rita Serrilla, 
Lexington (Mass.); Naomi Goldforb, 
ter; Elaine Miller, Bristol 


Brookline ( Mass.) ; 


Robshan, 
man, Chelsea 
(Mass.) ; 


Haven 
nor Levine, 
Dorches- 
(Conn.); Elaine 


Schneider, Phillip Dennett, 


South Portland (Me.); Marcia Chernoff, Cam- 
bridge (Mass.); George Katz, Lynn ( Mass.) ; 
Rosalind Stern, Cambridge; Mary O’Donnell, 
Newton (Mass.); Mary Carolan, Brookline; 
Dorothy Israel, Roxbury; Franeis Carlson, 
Windsor (Conn.); Mary MacFarland, Vin- 


eennes (Ind.); Margaret Connolly, Lawrence; 


Thelma Frisch, Lynn; Judith Kamen, Hights- 


town (N. J.); John Cronin, Waltham ( Mass.) ; 
Edward iat Belmont, Mass. 
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Recent) | i; i; 


a 
Open Letter to My Newly 
riends. U.S. Office of Education. Pp. 
ishington: Government Printing Office. 





na M. (editor). ‘‘Citizens for a New 

l4th Yearbook. Pp. viii+ 186. The 

tional Council for the Social Studies, NEA, 
16th St., NW, Washington 6, 1944. $2.00. 
important publication in the field of postwar 
blems and international relations, contributed to 
iuthorities in their respective fields. 

r contains helpful material for use 

groups, schools, and forums discuss- 


vital preblem of the peace 
* 


A Source-Book of Biological 
Terms. Pp. xxvi+ 256, Illustrated. 
Thomas, 220 East Monroe St., Spring 
1944, = $3.50. 
12,000 elements from which scientifie biologi- 
imes and terms are made are alphabetically 
listed in this publication, which will contribute to 
remembrance of the correct spelling of 
and a more facile understanding and 
appreciation of their use in speaking as well as 
writing 
e 
Problems in American Life. Unit No. 19: ‘‘The 
American Standard of Living’’—Earning and 
Spending Our Money. Analysis by Faith Wil- 
liams; teaching aids by Mary P. Keohane. Pp 
60, Unit No. 20: ‘*The American Way of 
Business’’—The Role of Government in a System 
of Free Enterprise. Pp. 93. Analysis by Oscar 
Langer; teaching aids by A. W. Troelstrup. 
Unit No. 21: ‘*Urban and Rural Living’’— 
Planning Post-War Ways of Life for American 
Youth. Pp. 56. Analysis by Louis J. Wirth; 
teaching aids by Ray Lussenhop. Published 
under the joint sponsorship of the National As 
sociation of Seecondary-School Principals and the 
National Couneil for the Social Studies, NEA. 
1944. 30¢ each; quantity discounts. 


SEAY, MAuRICE F., and LEONARD EF. MEEcE, ‘‘ The 
Sloan Experiment in Kentucky’’—the Second 
Progress Report of an Experiment in Applied 
Keonomics, Bulletin of the Bureau of School Ser- 
vice, College of Education, University of Ken- 

tucky, Vol. XVI, No. 4. Pp. 131. Illustrated. 

Published by the university. 1944. 50¢. 


STEWART, MAXWELL 8S. The Negro in America 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 95). Pp. 32. 
Illustrated, Publie Affairs Committee, Ine., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1944, 10¢. 


Witticu, W. A. (editor). Proceedings of the 
Second Annual Visual Edueation Institute, held 
under the direction of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Summer Session, July 17-21. Pp. 72. 
Mimeographed. 1944, 
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CROWDED full 
and brimming over with a wealth of 
select quotation and rich originality, 
this new volume stimulates the reader 
and persuades him that the surest 

way to enrich one’s life is to have 
at hand the right kind of books, 
and to spend some time—if only 
a few minutes each day—in their 
company. The values to be 
gained from frequent recourse to 
good literature are expressed 
here by one who greatly loves 
books, and his readers are sure 
to find stimulus to gain those 
values directly for themselves. 

A treasure house of good read- 
ing for young and old—and a 

erfect gift for your bookish 
Priends. 
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CLASSICS of the 
WESTERN WORLD 


3rd edition 


Completely revised 


Arranged chronologically 

From Homer to James Joyce 

Prepared by ten members of 

Columbia University faculty 

Based on the Colloquium (Honors Course). 
Foreword by John Erskine. Includes 

The more important works of 135 authors. 
Twice the length of the second edition. 
Invaluable to teachers, students, librarians. 
The great works of Western culture in one list. 
“Almost every kind of greatness,” 

says one critic; 

“Every kind of insight, every 

kind of man...” 
Distinguished guide to heroic, 
enduring literature. 


Price, $2.00 
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